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Then I enlarged upon the nature of true worship, 
In spirit and in truth, together with the neces- 
sary preparation for it, contrasting it with the 
Worship of human inventions, setting forth the 
Propriety of our being found in a solemn, silent 


me. It afterwards appeared, that they were 
travelling through the country on such inhuman 
business, and, seeing a concourse of persons com- 
ing to the meeting-house, they came in also, in 
hopes of hearing of some slaves they might pur- 


part of the world, and that in every “ Chris- 
tian country” the most glaring iniquities are 
still rampant. It is because the full power of 
Christianity has never yet been tried except by 
a comparatively few.—Selected. 
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The Labors of Anthony Comstock. 


The Christian Advocate, of New York, con- 
tains an interesting sketch of the life and labors 
of Anthony Comstock, written by himself in re- 
sponse to a request to state “ how he came to en- 
gage in the work of suppressing immoral publi- 
cations.” What follows is a condensation of his 
narrative : 


In the fall of the year 1867, I came to New 
York, my worldly possessions amounting to $3.45. 
For one week I walked the streets of New York 
seeking employment. I had no home, no friends, 
was a stranger in a strange city. As | thus soli- 
tarily and alone sought employment, I prayed 
earnestly to God for something to do, having in 
my mind a desire for a position as a general sales- 
man in a wholesale dry-goods store. At the close 
of the week the only position which presented 
itself was that of a porter in a commission dry- 
goods house, and as I had been earnestly pray- 
ing for “something to do,” I felt duly bound to 
take whatever was given in answer to that 
prayer. 

I remained here a few months, being promoted 
from porter to shipping clerk, and then went to 
a notion house as stock clerk at $5 a week. I re- 
mained here about two years, after a few months 
working myself up to the position of out-door 
salesman for city trade; and then went to a new 
firm where I had an opportunity of selling my 
own trade, being employed on a small salary, 
and received a commission on my sales. 

It was during these years of struggle that I 
was first brought in contact with the effects of 
evil-reading upon the minds of young men, some 
of whom were my associates. It was the sight of 
bright, noble young men (who had come to the 
city as I had come, with laudable ambitions) 
being swept into the vortex of vice by obscene 
publications, that turned my attention toward 
this evil, and quickened an impulse and desire to 
crush it out wherever it should be discovered. 

In 1868, I first arrested a man named Charles 
Conroy for selling obscene books. This man was 
the one who afterward in Newark, in 1878, made 
an attempt upon my life by stabbing me. At 
the time of his first arrest he occupied a base- 
ment in a neighboring store in Warren Street, 
where he cursed many a bright boy in that lo- 
eality by his foul publications. 

I call especial attention in this connection to the 
fact that the beginning of what has now proven 
a great and important work of reform was started 
by an agency that seemed altogether inadequate 
to accomplish any good. A poor country boy, 
in a lowly position, without money and without 
friends, was a weak agency, indeed, to grapple 
with a hydra-headed monster that had been 
growing and spreading over the land like a huge 
upas tree for more than forty years. 

In 1871, one Charles Simpson, in Center Street, 
was arrested by the police, but his case remained 
untried. It was not long after that before some 
young men were found going into this Center 
Street place to buy this printed poison. As soon 
as this party was discovered, efforts were made 
to suppress him by the legal enforcement of the 
law. Upon going into this place to secure the 
evidence, a policeman, who stood on the sidewalk 
near by, had been asked to remain there, and 
when | came out with the evidence to arrest the 
party and seize his obscene matter. Instead of 
doing this, however, the policeman went into the 
store, and while I was examining the catalogue 
which the party had furnished to me, notified 
the party in charge of my errand, and then went 
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out. The party refused to sell, and my efforts 
were thwarted. I went to Captain Kennedy, 
then in command of the Precinct, and he referred 
me to the Superintendent of Police. ‘The Super- 
intendent referred me to the Board of Police Com- 
missioners. Charges were preferred before the 
Commissioners against the officer, and they dis- 
missed him from the force. 

Then it was that certain papers in the city of 
New York opened their batteries upon me. One 
paper sneeringly said : “ If young Comstock is the 
Christian man he professes to be, he can find 
plenty of places in Ann and Nassau Streets 
where these publications are being sold.” Profit- 
ing by the advice thus gratuitously given, on the 
2d day of March, 1872, accompanied by a re- 
porter of the New York Tribune, I began a sys- 
tematic prosecution of these offenders, making 
seven arrests in Ann and Nassau Streets that 
afternoon. This may be said to be the date when 
this work first began, and when I consecrated 
myself to it. 

Shortly after this, as if a thunder-cloud had 
burst upon my head, came the astounding fact 
that this business of corrupting the morals of the 
youth of this country was not only systematically 
organized, but systematically carried on. I dis- 
covered printed advertisements and circulars 
announcing 165 different obscene books then 
published in this country. The facts seemed to 
almost overwhelm and paralyze me. I said, 
“What can] do?” And these words seemed to 
mockingly re-echo in my ears. With no money, 
no friends, no knowledge of law, no political in- 
fluence, what could be done against this organ- 
ized crime? 

The first seven cases were brought into court. 
I found the police justices not at all in sympathy 
with any movement on my part, but I was rather 
looked upon as a meddler in other people’s af- 
fairs. 

I found the prosecution of dealers in obscenity 
not only a tax upon my time, which I required 
for my business, but also a tax upon my limited 
vapital ; as it was necessary in each case to buy 
a book or picture in order to secure the evidence, 
and as these books sold at from two to ten dol- 
lars each, it made a very severe drain upon my 
pocket. My absence from my business of course 
reduced my sales, and consequently my com- 
missions fell off. But the facts that had been 
brought to my attention were of such a character 
that I could not rest without doing all in my 
power to check the evil. At last I found myself 
in debt to the amount of $150 or more. Some- 
thing had to be done. One lesson I had learned, 
and that was that God was over all. Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity. I made it a sub- 
ject of earnest prayer to God. 

The only thing, seemingly, for me to do, was 
to write a letter to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. This letter, fortunately, fell 
under the eye of Morris K. Jesup, who answered 
it in person, by coming next day to my place 
of business to know more of the facts. He, 
too, was appalled. He then invited one or 
two gentlemen to meet at his house, to which 
meeting I was also invited. At the close of this 
first interview Mr. Jesup directed that $650 be 
placed in my hands; $150 to reimburse me for 
moneys that had already been expended or in 
debt for, and the balance to be employed as my 
judgment should dictate. 

With an expenditure of about $400 I suc- 
ceeded in securing about $40,000 worth of books, 
electro-plates and engravings. 

There were four men practically at the head 
of this business at that time. One man, named 


William Haines, published twenty-five to thirty 
different. books of the very worst kind. This 
man was a former graduate of the Royal Col. 
lege in England, and a man of considerable 
literary attainments. He resided in Brooklyn, 
Haines had been in this business since prior to 
1840. Another man, named George Ackerman, 
an Englishman, published some sixteen or eight. 
een different books, and had been in the business 
some twenty-two years. These two men are 
said to have written most of the books which 
they sold. Jeremiah J. Farrell published one 
hundred and nine different books, and he had 
been in the business about sixteen years, A 
German, whose name I do not now recall, pub- 
lished two books. He destroyed his plates before 
we reached him, for fear we would catch him. 

Ackerman was backed by a well-known busi- 
ness man in Nassau Street, and it was through 
this business man (who was otherwise respectably 
connected) that I sueceeded in securing Acker. 
man’s stock. This man, for fear of being himself 
publicly exposed, went to Ackerman, and pre 
vailed upon him to surrender the bulk of his 
books and plates. 

Farrell had been indicted by the Grand Jury, 
through my effort, and a bench warrant had been 
issued for his arrest. A police officer went to 
Mr. Farrell and notified him that if he did not 
want to be caught, to get out of the way, as he 
(the officer) had a warrant for his arrest. Far. 
rell went South, but in two weeks was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

In the case of Haines, I employed a young 
man to ascertain where his residence was. This 
young man betrayed me to Haines’s confidential 
man, who wrote a note to Haines, telling him as 
follows: “Get out of the way if you don’t want 
to be taken. Comstock is after you. The fool 
wont look at money.” Strange as it may seem, 
the night after Haines received this note he died, 
and two weeks afterward, when I went to his 
residence, I found his widow cursing me as being 
the cause of his death, although I never had 
seen the man, but was simply seeking to reach 
the fountainhead of this corrupt stream of im- 
moral publications. It was from his widow that 
I seized at one time what was estimated to be 
worth more than $25,000 worth of steel and 
copper-plate engravings, stereotype plates and 
books. 

It will be asked, “ What has been accom- 
plished?” 1,234 arrests have been made ; 742 con- 
victions thus far secured, with penalties amount 
ing to 265 years, eight months and five days’ 
imprisonment, and $34,962.75 fines ; while about 
49 tons of contraband matters have been seized 
and destroyed, while the plates for printing 207 
out of 209 books published in this country have 
been seized and destroyed, while the plates for 
the other two were destroyed by the owner through 
fear that we would reach them; 4,710 negatives 
for making obscene pictures have also been seized. 

The cause has been sustained thus far by 
voluntary contributions. The victories have come 
in answer to prayer. The work accomplished 
has been by faith and prayer to God, and many 
Providences that have been seen and felt in these 
years of conflict with those who seek to defend 
this accursed traffic and to repeal these righteous 
laws, seem almost like miracles. And I cannot 
contemplate all the trials we have passed through, 
and see the results achieved, without feeling, 
“Behold what hath God wrought!” From out 
of my innermost heart, with profound reverence 
and heartfelt gratitude, I humbly ascribe the 
glory for all of these grand results to his holy 
name. 
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The Way. 


“ And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 

What is this “ Way ” of which the Scriptures 
speak ? Jesus said,“ I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” Weare most postively told that 
there is no other way by which we can secure 
heaven but by and through Him. If we would 
enter into the way of life, we must submit to 
Him, as our Teacher and Guide, who came into 
the world that we, through Him, might have life. 
The word of inspiration tells us that “ It isa way 
of holiness,” that only the “ Redeemed and ran- 
somed of the Lord shall walk in it,’ that “ No 
lion or ravenous beast can be found there,” and 
“The Vulture’s eye hath not seen it, nor the lion’s 
whelps trod thereon—and a highway shall be 
there.” 

From these and much more that I might quote, 
we see it is an exclusive way, also a safe and se- 
cluded one. The followers of the Lamb may 
know that the Lord God is their sun and shield. 
No harm can come to those who walk in this 
sheltered way, for “ underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms.” He protects his own and shields 
them from the evil in the world; when their 
trust is “stayed on Him.” 

Again we are told that “ His presence shall go 
with us,” and “at thy right hand are pleasures 
for evermore.” No doubt this latter text refers 
more especially to our future joys in the life to 
come, when we shall have laid down the cross to 
take up the crown. 

I fully believe, however, that his followers 
may, in this present world, rest in the comforting 
assurance that they have his dear and blessed 
presence now. 

By the peaceful witness of the spirit within 
them, they have the knowledge of his care and 
oversight on their pilgrimage Zionward. 

By means of this blessed witness we can lay 
hold of the blessed promises of Holy Writ, which 
“are yea and amen forever.” 

This way is also “a plain path,” so plain that 
the way-faring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein. 

The wise man speaks of the way of wisdom, 
as “a way of pleasantness, and all her paths as 
paths of peace,” and also that the “ path of the 
just is as a shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” What a blessed and 
cheering thought this should be to the Christian 
traveller: there is no uncertainty about it, we 
shall have sufficient light all the journey through. 
This light does not dim, but grows brighter and 
brighter as we near the heavenly city. 

Thus, with a perfect trust in a perfect Guide, 
we can go on from victory to victory, overcom- 
ing continually, our pathway illumined by the 
perfect light that makes the way more and more 
clear until the final triumph, when even death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. But how shall 
we get into this way ? 

_ In Isaiah xlii., 16, we find the inspired declara- 

tion: “I will bring the blind by a way they 
know not, I will lead them in paths they have 
not known, I will make darkness light before 
them and crooked things straight.” So then, “it 
18 not by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” A submissive obedi- 
ence to the will of our Heavenly Father is 
needed, and we shall hear a voice saying to us 
when we inquire the way to Zion, “This is the 
way, walk thou in it.” 

By obedience to the manifestations of God’s 
spirit within the heart, those who, by reason of 
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sin, are blind to the way of righteousness will be 
led out of darkness into his marvellous light— 
“old things shall pass away, and behold all things 
shall become new,” for it is said, “ And you hath 
He quickened who were dead in trespasses and 
sin.” Our Saviour said, “ When He, the Spirit 
of Truth is come, He shall guide you into all 
truth.” I love to think of this passage as declar- 
ing the fact that He will guide us into the way 
of salvation as well as in the path afterward. 
“He will guide you into all truth.” Having 
been led by the Spirit of God into the way, we 
are ready to receive instruction how to “ walk 
worthy. of the vocation or calling wherewith we 
are called.” But we are told also to seek, and to 
seek earnestly, to enter in at the strait gate ; 
“Seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” He that seeketh, findeth, and 
to him that knocketh it shal/ be opened. Again, 
humility is needed, and we should come as little 
children with the prayer of the Psalmist “teach 
me thy way, O Lord.” 

When we have been favored through Divine 
guidance to find and enter the way of life, we 
need still further to know how to keep in this 
way and walk therein without stumbling. 

In Proverbs we are told that it is “God that 
keepeth and preserveth” and Jude says, “ Now 
unto Him, who is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy,” etc. Then we have 
the inspired promise also, that if we try to please 
Him He will be a wall round about us to pre- 
serve us from our enemies. “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him and He wit/ direct thy paths.” 
In I Samuel ii. 9, we find this encouraging lan- 
guage, “ He will keep the feet of his saints,” 
and further, “ for by strength shall no man pre- 
vail.” Not by our own strength, but in the 
strength of the Lord God. The Psalmist tells 
us that “ He hides us under the shadow of his 
wing,” “In the secret of his pavillion.” Innumer- 
able are the comforting and reassuring passages. 
The whole of the 121st Psalm is most beautiful 
reading, and should bring joy to every Christian 
heart. There we are told, “ Commit thy way unto 
the Lord, and He shall give thee the desires (all 
right desires) of thy heart,” “trust also in Him and 
He shall bring it to pass.” How encouraging the 
thoughts, also that “ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusted in thee:” again we have the promise, 
“ J have raised him up in righteousness, and I 
will direct all his ways.” 

St. Paul tells us to be over-anxious for nothing, 
but “in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God, and the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts 
and minds, through Christ Jesus.” 

Timothy was told to “keep that which was 
committed unto his trust.” Let us see to it that 
we are watchful unto prayer, lest we lose that 
true and better part, the companionship of 
Jesus. Let us be willing and obedient, looking 
unto our guide constantly for the strength that 
He will ever be ready to give, and we shall find 
that this “way,”—‘“the highway of holiness,” 
leads unto the realms of endless day. 

“ And the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb was the light there- 
of.” 

“ And there shall be no night there, and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun, for the 
Lord God giveth them light, and they shall reign 
for ever and ever.” é. Ei, %. 

New York, Fifth Month 16th, 1888. 
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Botanical Notes, 


THE CRUCIFER. 

It isa matter of much interest to one interested 
in botanical pursuits to trace the points of re- 
semblance and the points of difference in those 
plants that belong to the same family group— 
for plants are related to one another, as are 
families and races of men. Some are so nearly 
allied that they may be regarded as brothers, and 
the resemblance is at times so close that it re- 
quires careful examination to decide whether or 
no they are specifically distinct. In others a 
bond of relationship is very perceptible, as if 
they might have descended from a common an- 
cestor; but yet the points of difference are more 
marked. 

On the afternoon of Fifth Month 17th, as I 
was walking over the meadows adjoining Beaver 
Creek, west of Downingtown, Pa., I observed at 
a little distance, a considerable group of low 
plants apparently crowned with white flowers. 
I thought it might prove a cluster of the early- 
flowering Life Everlasting (Antennaria planta- 
ginifolia), which often grows in such groups, and 
is a common and well-known plant. But the 
white color seemed too bright and pure, for the 
Life Everlasting has a somewhat grayish tinge. 
On approaching nearer I found the flowers were 
those of the Spring Cress ( Cardamine rhomboidea), 
a rather large-flowered species, common in springs 
and wet meadows. The specific name rhom- 
boidea has been given to it because the stem- 
leaves are of an irregular rhombic shape. The 
leaves which spring directly from the root, are 
quite different in shape, as is the case with many 
plants. They are round and somewhat heart- 
shaped. 

This is one of a very large family. of plants, 
containing 1600 or more species, in which the 
leaflets of the flower (petals) are 4 in number, 
and placed opposite each other in pairs, their 
spreading limbs forming a cross. From this 
arrangement the order derives its name Cruci- 


fere,—cross-carrying. The fruit is a pod, divided 


into two cells by a partition running lengthways. 
When mature, the valves separate and disclose 
the seeds attached to this partition. In some 
plants of this family, the pod is long and slender, 
and in others, short and broad. The shape, &c., 
of the pods furnish some of the most reliable dis- 
tinctions between the different genera. 

To this natural order belong the, cabbage, 
mustard, radish, turnip, cress, and other well- 
known plants, which have a more or less pungent 
taste; due to a volatile oil which they secrete. 
They are nearly all natives of temperate climates, 
very few of them being found in the tropics. 

In the meadow near my pretty cress, was an- 
other species of the same genus (Cardamine), 
with much smaller flowers, and the leaves so dis- 
sected or cut on the margins as to approach the 
shape of the compound leaves such as the locust, 
the pea, and the walnut, in which separate leaf- 
lets are arranged on opposite sides of a common 
leaf-stalk. It was the C. hiruta, so called be- 
cause it is somewhat beset with hairs. 

Many of the Crucifere commence flowering 
when the plants are yet small; and the stem con- 
tinues to lengthen and bear flowers at the sum- 
mit for a long time, while the lower part is 
studded with the pods which have succeeded the 
earlier flowers. This is very conspicuous in some 
of the common kinds that may be found in al- 
most any waste ground. One of these is the 
common Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris), so called from the shape of the seed-pod, 
which is an inverted triangle, slightly notched 
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Jeting the drama for themselves.” In some 
places, the banks of the river were trampled in 
all directions with the footmarks of those ani- 
mals; and firmly-trodden paths some two feet in 
width were made by them through the tall grass 
and tough brushwood, almost the whole 500 miles 
of its course through the forest country. 

One thing that forced itself on the attention of 
the naturalist, was the resemblance between the 
birds of Kamschatka, and those of England. In 
consequence of the similarity of the fauna which 
extends over the whole of Europe and Northern 
Asia, zoologists have been led to group these 
countries together under the name of the Palae- 
arctic Region, and the species which are common 
alike to Great Britain and Eastern Siberia, are 
numerous. 

The boats used on the rivers of Kamschatka 
are dug-out canoes. Some of these our travellers 
purchased, and hired others. They met with the 
difficulty which is often experienced by those 
similarly at the mercy of half-civilized men, of 
being compelled to pay extortionate prices, be- 
cause there were so few boats to be had. At the 
close of one of their disputes on this subject, F. 
Guillemard says: “We discovered that we had 
lost five hours and a certain amount of temper 
to boot.” 

“We floated silently down stream for a couple 
of hours or more, thinking over the discussions 
that, we knew only too well, would be renewed 
at the earliest opportunity, when, turning a sud- 
den corner, we found ourselves face to face with 
a view that banished all thoughts of past and 
future annoyance in a moment. Before us, eighty 
miles or more away, stood one of the grandest 
groups of voleanoes in the known world. Others 
there are, it is true, that are higher, although in 
most cases the elevation of the ground from 
which they take their rise, detracts in no little 
degree from their apparent height. But here, 
from a base elevated scarce a hundred feet above 
the sea, a series of cones of the most exquisitely- 
syminetrical shape rose in heights varying from 
twelve to seventeen thousand feet. ‘They were 
three in number,—pyramids of the purest snow, 
before which one felt how poor was all language 
to express the sense of their perfect beauty. 
Snow mountains were no novelty to us. We 
had seen the Andes and the Alps, and had 
watched the sun rise on Cotopaxi, on Etna, 
on Fujiyama, and a dozen other mountains of 
equal note. But kere all questions of compari- 
son would have been a sacrilege, and floating 
noiselessly over the unruffled surface of the river 
we sat spellbound, drinking in the view. The 
sun sank slowly as we crept along, and slope and 
peak, at first a dazzling white, turned slowly to 
a glowing gold. On either hand the fast ap- 
proaching night had changed the glories of the 
autumn tints to a sombre shade of violet, and 
behind us the river was a mere streak of light. 
The bright glow of the fire upon the other raft 
lit up the bearded faces of our Russian guides 
around it, and when the daylight had fairly 
waned, the head of the Kluchefskaya stood out 
a pale greenish white,—a spectral mountain 
against the fast darkening sky. Come what 
might, even if we were never again to get a 
glimpse of them, we had seen the great volcanoes, 
and we felt that the sight was one that we should 
not easily forget for many years to come.” 

He found the elevation of the highest of these 
voleanoes to be about 17,000 feet. Many others 
exist in Kamschatka, which has often been the 
scene of earthquakes and terrific eruptions, al- 
though from its comparative isolation from the 
rest of the world, they have attracted less atten- 


tion than those in countries better known. About 
nine months after the departure of the Marchesa, 
and near the time of the terrible catastrophe at 
Krakatau, one of the volcanic cones near the 
Kamschatka River, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
high by estimation, suddenly split in two, emit- 
ting immense quantities of lava. 

There is probably no part of the earth in which 
voleanic action is more developed than in Kams- 
chatka and the chain of islands reaching to 
New Guinea. In the Island of Sumbawa, one 
of the Java group, the volcano of Tambora has 
a crater eight miles in diameter. In the erup- 
tion of 1815, many streams of lava issued from 
the crater and flowed in different directions to 
the sea. “Even more destructive were the ashes, 
which fell in such quantities that they broke 
into the Resident’s house at Birna, more than 
sixty miles to the eastward, and rendered most 
of the houses in that town uninhabitable. On 
the west towards Java, and on the north toward 
Celebes, the ashes darkened the air to a distance 
of 300 miles, while fine ashes fell in Amboina 
and Banda, more than 800 miles distant; and in 
such quantity at Brunai, the capital of Borneo, 
more than 900 miles north, that the event is re- 
membered and used as a date-reckoner to this 
day. To the west of Sumbawa the sea was cov- 
ered with a floating mass of fine ashes two feet 
thick, through which ships forced their way with 
difficulty. ‘The darkness caused by the ashes in 
the day-time was more profound than that of the 
darkest nights, and this horrid pitchy gloom ex- 
tended a distance of 300 miles to the westward 
into Java. Along the sea-coast of Sumbawa and 
the neighboring islands, the sea rose suddenly to 
the height of from 2 to 12 feet, so that every 
vessel was forced from its anchorage and driven 
on shore. The town of Tambora sank beneath 
the sea, and remained permanently 18 feet deep 
where there had been dry land before. The 
noises, the tremors of the earth, and the fall of 
ashes from this eruption extended over a circle 
of more than 2,000 miles in diameter, and out 
of a population of 12,000 persons who inhabited 
the province of Tambora previous to the erup- 
tion, it is said that only 26 individuals sur- 
vived.” 

With the accounts of the more recent erup- 
tions at Krakatau in the same part of the world, 
many of our readers are already acquainted. 

(To be continued) 
sitaiinaiaiamaniigaltiaaaininadia 

Curious Timepieces—About 1679 Nicholas 
Grallier de Servierre, an old soldier who had 
served in the Italian army, constructed a whim- 
sical clock. <A figure of a tortoise, dropped in- 
to a plate of water, having the hours marked on 
the rim, would float around and stop at the pro- 
per time, telling what o’clock it was. A lizard 
ascended a pillar, on which the hours were 
marked, and pointed to the time as it advanced. 
A mouse did the same thing by creeping along 
an hour-marked cornice. The French historians 
describe a clock sent to Charlemagne in the year 
807, by the famous eastern caliph, Haroun-al- 
Raschid, which was evidently furnished with 
some kind of wheel work, although the moving 
power appears to have been produced by the fall 
of water. In the dial of it were twelve small 
doors forming the divisions for the hours; each 
door opened at the hour marked by the index, 
and let out small brass balls, which, falling on a 
bell, struck the hours—a great novelty at that 
time. The doors continued open until the hour 
of twelve, when twelve figures, representing 
knights on horseback, came out and paraded 


around the dial-plate-— Exchange. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Jottings. 

An article in an English paper gives an ac- 
count that a carrier with his express on leaving 
a certain town one severe cold morning, took a 
woman with a child in her arms as passengers. 
On the way the woman got benumbed with the 
cold; in vain the driver pleaded with her to 
get out and walk in order to restore circulation ; 
at last he saw her close her eyes in sleep, and 
the color in her face began to change; he then 
stopped his carriage and pulled her out in the 
snow. Then snatched her child from her and 
wrapped it in some clothing—jumped to his seat 
again and drove on. The mother became frantic 
and ran after him ; when heevery once in awhile 
would stop until she came near again, but not 
until he saw the full glow of warmth in her face 
would he let her take her seat. But when that 
was restored, he took her on board and gave her 
her child again. 

How often does our Heavenly Father find it 
necessary, for the saving of our higher life, to do 


just so with us in our journey through this world; 


and we, too, think it rude and cruel for the time- 

being, to have our dearest idols snatched from 

us in that way; yet just so soon as the glow of 

heavenly life is seen on our countenance, all is 

restored to us again; if not in kind, yet with 

more abundant blessing. T. D. 
San Leandro, Cal., Fifth Mo. 14th. 


en 


“Up in the Morning Early.” 


Buffon the celebrated French naturalist, was, 
in his youth, very fond of sleep. The habit of 
lying late robbed him of a great deal of his 
time; but through the assistance of his man- 
servant he was enabled to overcome it. “I 
promised,” he says, “to give Joseph a crown 
every time that he would make me get up at six. 
Next morning he did not fail to wake me and 
torment me, but he only received abuse. The 
day after he did the same with no better success, 
and I was obliged to confess at noon, that I had 
lost my time. I told him that he did not know 
how to manage his business; he ought to think 
of my promise, and not to mind my threats. 
The day following he employed force! I begged 
for indulgence ; I bade him begone; I stormed ; 
but Joseph persisted. I was therefore obliged 
to comply, and he was rewarded every day for 
the abuse which he suffered at the moment I 
awoke, by thanks, accompanied with a crown, 
which he received about an hour after. Yes, I 
am indebted to poor Joseph for ten or a dozen 
of the volumes of my works.” 

Dr. Paley, the eminent divine, in giving an 
account of the early part of his college life, says : 
“T spent the first two years of my under-gradu- 
ateship happily enough, but unprofitably. I was 
constantly in society where we were not really 
wicked, but most idle and expensive. But at 
the commencement of the third year, after hav- 
ing left the usual party at a late hour, I was 
awakened at five in the morning by one of my 
companions, who stood at my bedside and said: 
‘Paley, I have been thinking what a fool you 
are. I could do nothing, probably, if I were to 
try; and I could well afford the indolent life 
you lead. You could do everything, and cannot 
afford it. I have had no sleep during the whole 
night on account of these reflections, and am 
now come solemnly to inform you that if you 
persist in your indolence I must renounce your 
society.’ I was so much struck with this visit 
and the visitor, that I lay in bed the great part 
of the day and formed my plan. I ordered my 
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bed-maker to lay my fire every evening, in order 
that it might be lighted by myself. I arose at 
five, read during the whole day, took supper at 
nine, went to bed and continue the practice up 
to this hour.” 

Many other instances might be quoted of 
great men who were early risers. Dr. Doddridge 
tells us that to his habit of early rising the world 
is indebted for nearly the whole of his valuable 
works. The well-known Bishop Burnett was an 
habitual early riser, for when at college his 
father aroused him to his studies every morning 
at four o’clock; and he continued the practice 
during the remainder of his life. Sir Thomas 
Moore also made it his invariable practice to 
rise always at four; and if we turn our attention 
to royalty, we have, among others, the example 
of Peter the Great, who, whether at work in the 
docks of London as a ship-carpenter, or at the 
anvil as a blacksmith, or on the throne of Rus- 
sia, always rose before daylight. 

Do not let us, however, in our eagerness to 
acquire the habit of early rising, forget the other 
half of the advice “early to be bed.” A clever 
professor used to tell his pupils that “one hour's 
sleep before midnight is worth more than two 
after that time.’ Whether this be so or not, no 
one doubts that body and mind alike demand 
regular periods of rest, and that what is called 
“burning the candle at both ends” must be, 
both for children and grown-up folk, a very bad 
practice, indeed.— Christian Chronicle. 





For years, the one fact of, “ Difference in cir- 
cumstances and surroundings” has been urged 
by American Fast leaders, and accepted in a 
large measure by British conservative Friends 
as a sufficient excuse and justification for the 
multiplied innovations and departures in sound 
doctrine and practice in this country. But all 
sound Friends in America know that this is only 
an excuse by which to allay uneasiness and not 
the real reason. They know that there is no 
more need of a truly convinced Friend depart- 
ing from the consistent order of Friends in 
America than there is in England. The real 
cause of the change of methods springs from the 
change in doctrinal teaching. The revival move- 
ment in America has never been carried on, on 
lines of Quakerism. We affirm it as our con- 
viction, based on thorough acquaintance with 
the modern teaching in revival work, so called, 
that not a new convert made by the much laud 
ed movement, and added to swell the boasted 
numbers from which worldly-minded or simple- 
minded Friends extract so much self-complacent 
satisfaction, has been convinced of original Quak- 
erism in the past ten years. 

The whole system of [modern revival] con- 
version is . . . an ingenious argument through 
which asinner is instantaneously put, which runs 
in about this form: “ You believe Christ died 
for sinners; you are a sinner; therefore you are 
saved.” Barren as this looks compared with the 
grand foundation laid for a true spiritual experi- 
ence by the blessed doctrine of the visitation and 
appearance of Christ by his Spirit in all men by 
which light, life and power were imparted to 
men, and through which the inward man was 
begotten and born; yet this and this only is the 
substitute, on which the Society is now being 


built.—Editorial in The Western Friend. 





Ir we leave eternity out of our calculation, 
and provide only for time, we may have our 
reward in present pleasure, and present success, 
oa) when death comes, where will the reward 

e? 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Tame Magpie.—A writer in Land and Water, 
an English periodical, describes a tame magpie, 
which he purchased when a boy, and which was 
a remarkably mischievous bird. His great de- 
light was to tease a tortoise that lived in the same 
garden. He would wait along side with the 
greatest patience until the tortoise protruded his 
head, and then would immediately attack him. 
If he found one of the dogs asleep anywhere, he 
would steal up behind, give him a peck in the 
ribs, and be off up a tree. 

One of his jokes was to see how many things 
he could hold ‘in his mouth at once. He would 
cram them in, one after another, until not only 
the pouch beneath the beak, but even the beak 
itself was full to overflowing, Cherry-stones, seeds, 
bits of gravel, meat or paper ; down they went, as 
fast as one could throw them at him, and then when 
all his storage room was occupied, he would get 
angry, tumble them all out, pack them in again, 
drop one and pick up another, drop that and try 
a bigger one, and finally chuck them all about 
in his rage; and if you kept supplying him with 
more, he would run at you and peck your hand 
or legs. If left to himself, he would make quite 
a little collection of seeds, beetles and stones, and 
then bestow them judiciously in some hollow, 
covering up the place with a leaf, or a blade of 
grass in the most workman-like fashion. 

Occasionally he would take to wandering, and 
every now and then you would meet him stalking 
solemnly up the village street with a troop of boys 
at his heels. To himself he would chatter for 
hours together, as is the custom of the tribe. 


Hessian Fly in New Zealand.—This destruc- 
tive insect appears to have become pretty firmly 
established in one of the districts of the northern 
islands of New Zealand. It was found infesting 
the wheat fields for several miles. Prompt atten- 
tion was given to spreading information of the 
best means of combating its ravs 


Transportation of Live Fish.—Nature notices 
the remarkable instance of successful transpor- 
tation of live fish from Paris to Chili. The 
aquatic fauna of Chili being very poor, a selec- 
tion of fish, comprising 100 California salmon, 
40 carp, 20 tench, 20 gudgeon, with a number of 
eels, barbs, minnows, lotes, ete., were dispatched 
from Paris to stock the waters. The voyage of 
about a month was, of course, a very trying one 
in this relation, especially as regards variation 
of temperature. In the treatment of the fish 
sare was taken to lessen the activity of their 
functions by refrigeration and starvation (a carp 
will live fifty days without food), and a contin- 
uous circulation of air was kept up in the water 
(which was not renewed). There was some loss 
among the salmon, but thirty-nine were success- 
fully installed at Santiago; and other groups 
were mostly intact. Only the gudgeons, lotes 
and barbs suffered severe loss. The experiment 
seems to prove the possibility of carrying alive 
the most delicate fish from any point of the globe 
to any other point. It was also ascertained that 
a temperature of 73° F. is not hurtful to the 
health of the salmon, as might have been feared. 
—The Independent. 


A Remarkable Spring—What we have been 
able to observe from the surface of the ground 
gives a very limited and imperfect idea of the 
actions which excavations made to secure some 
particular thermal waters, have revealed to us. 
The bottom of the basin of the principal spring 
at Bourbonne-les-Bains, where the temperature 
reaches 68° C., has furnished some very remark- 


ages. 


able facts relative to the formation of minerals. 


The place was a flourishing station in the Roman 
period. In draining an ancient well a blackish 
mud was reached which contained fragments of 
wood, acorns, thousands of filberts which had be. 
come black like lignite, and numerous medals, The 
washing of four cubic metres of the mud yielded 
more than five thousand pieces of money, mostly of 
bronze or tin, but some of silver and gold. The 
four coins of the last metal bore the i images of 
Nero, Hadrian, Faustina the younger, and Ho. 
norius. Twenty of the silver pieces belonged to 
the Gallico-Roman period, while the other coing 
were consular or imperial pieces, mostly of the 
first centuries of the empire; but some were ag 
recent as the Lower Empire. The bronze pieces 
of the medium and smaller sorts were likewise 
of different ages, but three types of Augustan 
coins predominated. Many of them had been 
cut in two, doubtless to prevent their being taken 
out and used again, they having been cast in as 
offerings to the health- -giving fountains, Ex-voto 
offerings were also recovered, including a bronze 
statuette of a man whose leg had been hurt. 
Some of the coins had been so corroded by the 
action of the hot water that the figure on them 
could not be discerned. Others had been further 
corroded into holes and notches. Many others 
had been wholly dissolved, but had engendered, 
at the expense of their bronze, new and solidly 
agglutinated combinations. The species thus 
originated were identical in their crystalline 
forms and general characters with similar nat- 
ural minerals—sulphuret of copper, copper py- 
rites, and variegated copper ore. The most numer- 
ous crystals are regular tetrahedrons, like those 
of the mineral called gray antimonial copper, 
of which they have also the composition, the lus- 
tre, and other properties. In some of the coins 
the tin of the bronze has passed into the state of 
an oxide, and has formed a white superficial 
crust. A real separation has therefore been pro- 
duced between the metals of the alloy by the 
different workings of their chemical affinities. It 
seems as if in all these transformations, nature, 
claiming her rights upon what human industry 
had taken out of her domain, had been pleased, 


with the aid of the mineral water, to recover her ’ 


property, and reconstitute exactly the ores of 
copper and tin which the miner’s operations had 
taken from her, and from which the furnaces of 
the metallurgists had laboriously extracted the 
two metals of bronze.— Popular Science Monthly, 


Imitation of the Ridges of a Molar.—A newly 
patented pavement is said to have been suggested 
by the surface of an elephant’s tooth, whic h con- 
sists of intermingled layers of hard and soft 
material, so that the process of wearing always 
produces a series of ridges upon the surface. 
The new system of paving is the idea of Ran- 
yard, the English astronomer, and comprises the 
use of blocks having alternate hard and soft lay- 


ers, such as Portland cement and a mixture of 


sand and cement, which are set upon edge s0 
that the edges of these laminze form a wearing 
surface. The blocks are made four inches high, 
and may be worn to less than an inch without 
becoming smooth, like granite blocks.— The 
American. 


An Unpolishable Diamond.—A remarkable 
diamond was exhibited at a recent meeting of the 
New York Academy of Sciences by George F. 
Kuntz. It was a compound or multiple crystal. 
It had been cut into the general shape of a bril- 
liant, and its main face or table was then placed 
on the polishing wheel. It was kept there for 
100 days, the wheel revolving at the rate of 2,800 
revolutions per minute. The diamond was held 
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and unchristian for any one of them to do indi- 
vidually. 


efforts to prosecute, as it is found that where no testi- 
mony in defence is offered, and where the testimony 
for the State is clear and unmistakable, the jurors re- 
fuse to render a verdict of guilty. There is a proposi- 
tion to take the cases to the Common Pleas Courts, 
where a different system prevails for selecting juries. 

The Sixth Month crop report, issued in Lansing, 
asserts that the Michigan wheat crop will probably 
amount to 16,450,000 bushels. The southern counties 
show 62 per cent. of an average crop, the middle 56, 
and northern 82 per cent. 

A despatch from St. Paul, Minnesota, says the rumor 
of grasshoppers in Otter Tail County has been con- 
firmed by investigation, just completed by Professor 
Luger, of the State Experimental Farm. There are 
millions of the pests hatching out in the neighborhood 
of Berham, and not only that, but already there are many 
of them big enough to jump. Professor Luger says 
there are a number of large townships which are now 
literally alive with the hoppers. They are the genuine 
Rocky Mountain variety, the kind that did such great 
damage a number of years ago. 

Allen, Lane & Scott, printers in this city, purchased 
from the Post-office on the 8th instant, 900,000 postal 
cards. This is the largest single order that has been 
filled under the present administration. Checks not 
being receivable, the cards were paid for in bank notes. 
They made about five wagon loads in being removed 
from the building. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 320, which is 
15 less than in the previous week, and 69 less than in 
the corresponding period last year. Of the whole num- 
ber, 187 were males and 139 females: 43 died of con- 
sumption ; 29 of pneumonia; 19 of diseases of the heart ; 
16 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation of the brain; 13 
of inanition; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels, and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1074; 4’s, registered, 1263; 
coupon, 127%; currency 6’s, 1185 a 128. 

Cotton. — Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
10} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet and unchanged, with moderate offer- 
ings. Sales of 1 car good winter bran, at $17.25 per 
ton. Quotations: Western winter bran, choice, at 
$17.50; Western winter bran, fair to good, $16.50 a 
$17.25 ; spring brain, as to quality, $15.50 a $16.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Supplies of flour were light, and 
prices steadily held, but demand from jobbers was slow 
and unsatisfactory. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
family, at $3.90; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 125 
barrels do., straight, at $4.70; 250 barrels winter patent, 
at $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.10, and 375 
barrels do., patent, at $5. Rye flour was quiet at $3.65 
to $3.75 per barrel, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 95 a 96 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 5945 a 603 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 435 a 44 cts. 

Beef cattle—The market was excited and advanced 
$c. per lb., the largest rise in any one market day dur- 
ing the past five years. It was caused by the presence 
of a number of buyers from New York, who absorbed 
nearly one-half the receipts, leaving the local butchers 
with a short supply—extra, 6} a 64 cts.; good, 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 43 a 5 ets. 

Sheep.—The demand for good stock had the effect of 
advancing prices from } a 4c., while the common grades 
were left in the pens unsold. Extra 5} a5} cts.; good, 
4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4 a 44 cts.; common, 2 a 33 cts.; 
lambs, 4 a 8 ets. 

Hogs.—The demand for all arrivals was only fair, 
and prices remained unchanged, viz., 8 a 8} cts.; 
mostly 8} cts. 

Fat cows were readily taken at 23 a 4 cts. 

Milch cows were fairly active at $25 a $55. 

Milch calves were active and higher at 5 a 7} cts. 

Forreicn.—The British treasury has prohibited the 
use of saccharin in the manufacture of beer. 

John Bright is making slow but satisfactory progress. 
He is troubled with insomnia. 

The British Government, assured of defeat, through 
the desertion of its Liberal-Unionist allies, if it should 
persist in its efforts to make Richie’s unamended Local 
Government bill a law, resolved to amend it by aban- 
doning the compensation clauses, which propose to 
create a property in liquor licenses, the aggregate value 
of which would be, it is estimated, not less than $1,500, 
000,000. 

The opposition to these clauses comes from the entire 
body of the British taxpayers upon economic grounds, 
and from the temperance societies and Salvation Army 
upon moral grounds. The Government took council 
of its fears and, in order to save itself from defeat, de- 
termined to yield to the popular opposition, and the 
demand of its allies. 


A member of Parliament, in a despatch of the 9th 
instant to the New York Herald, thus sums up the 
situation : 

“We are now in this position: The Tories are an 
with the Ministry, the Liberal-Unionists would desert 
it to-morrow if they could find any safer anchor: 
the temperance interest has gained a great victory, the 
drink interest will be furious, and all supporters of 
some check being placed upon the drink traffic wij] 
oppose the Conservative party at future elections,” 

In a communication to the New York World, La. 
bouchere says: ‘The Pope has, unwittingly perha 
done the greatest service to Home Rule. One of the 
strongest arguments against it has been that the [righ 
are Catholics, and that if they were given control of 
their own affairs their allegiance to the Pope would 
ontweigh their allegiance to the Empire, and they 
would oppress their Protestant fellow-countrymen. The 
Papal rescript and action of Irish Catholics in regard 
to Home Rule have dispelled the former allegation, 
whilst the readiness with which the Tories in England 
dnd Orangemen in Ireland have welcomed the aid of 
the Pope, has exposed the hollowness of their pretended 
dread of Catholic persecution.” 

Aix-les-Bains, Sixth Month 8th—The Emperor of 
Brazil is rapidly recovering. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has agreed to 
abolish capital punishment. 

Zanzibar, Sixth Month 7th.—Later explanations of 
the difference between Italy and Zanzibar, show that 
the Sultan of the latter place has refused to ratify the 
cession of the islands Kismayu and Sala, demanded by 
Italy as a compensation for the alleged insult of the 
late Sultan to King Humbert. The British consul 
at this place does not approve the course of the Italian 
consul in hauling down the Italian flag and suspending 
relations with the Sultan. 

The Moscow Gazette in discussing the affairs of Ger- 
many, especially Emperor Frederick’s health, says: 
“Tt is time for each power to clearly specify its future 
policy. A community of interests between Russia and 
France is the logical sequence of the general political 
situation.” 

The Novoe Vremya states that the measures which 
India desires to impose upou the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
with a view to preventing good relations between the 
Afghans and Russian Turkomans, can lead to no prac- 
tical result, but only to discontent among the Afghans, 
which will prejudice the interests of England. 

Small pox, typhoid fever and putrid sore throat are 
reported to be prevailing in the West Indian island of 
Martinique. 



























A brief notice of New York Yearly Meeting 
will be found under the head of Items. It was 
with a feeling of sadness that we noticed in the 
accounts which have reached us, several incidents 
which seem to show that departures from the 
principles of Friends as to worship and ministry, 
continue to exist unchecked in that body. 

One of these was the singing of a hymn at the 
opening sitting of the meeting for business; 
another, the reason given for so few persons 
coming forth in the ministry—that financial 
support is not offered; a third, the manner in 
which the devotional meeetings were held ; and 
a fourth, the official sanction of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, given by the appointment of a delegate to 
a Missionary Conference, largely composed of 
those whose methods of work cannot be expected 
to be restrained within the limits which our 
principles require. 

We do not censure those of other religious 
denominations, who, in such movements, are 
acting in harmony with their principles; but we 
much regret that any who profess to be Friends, 
should take up methods of work which indicate 
that they are losing confidence in the doctrines 
of their own Society. 





















































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—In the House of Representatives 
on the 11th instant, Representative Spinola, of New 
York, asked consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution appropriating $25,000 for the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of 
Gettysburg, but Representative Breckinridge, of Ar- 
kansas, objected, on the ground that “ war celebrations 
in any part of the country were conducive of no good.” 

It is officially reported that the total production of 
all kinds of commercial coal in the United States, in 
1887, was 123,965,255 short tons, an increase of 16,283,- 
046 tons on the production of 1886. The value of the 
coal produced in 1887, at the mines, was $173,530,996, 
an increase of $26,418,241 on the value of the preceed- 
ing year. Of the total production last year, Pennsyl- 
vania furnished 39,506,255 tons of anthracite and 30,- 
866,602 of bituminous coal. 

The Democratic National Convention, held at St. 
Louis, renominated, on the 5th instant, President 
Cleveland to be his own successor. The next day it 
nominated Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The platform adopted, among other things, re- 
affirms the tariff utterances of the platform of 1854, as 
interpreted by the President’s Message. Supplemental 
resolutions were adopted approving the Tariff bill now 
pending in the House, and expressing sympathy for 
Home Rule in Ireland. 

At the session of the German Lutheran Church, held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, last week, resolutions were 
adopted, declaring against secret organizations, and 
provision was made for the insertion of the same in the 
constitution of each church in the Synod. Hereafter, 
persons desiring to join the Church must first sever 
connection with all secret organizations of which they 
are members, and where present Church members are 
also secret society members it was directed that every 
measure, except excommunication, be used to induce 
withdrawal from the societies. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, held a session in Catskill, New York, on the 
8th instant. The Synod, by resolutions, uttered an em- 
phatic protest against the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
as now carried on by civilized and nominally Christian 
nations with heathen lands, and recommended united 
action with other churches in the effort to induce the 
Governments which are parties to the treaties under 
which this iniquity is perpetrated to put an end to it. 

In the Supreme Court of Michigan, at Lansing, on 
the 8th instant, it was decided that the section of the 
liquor law of 1887, which prevented liquor dealers, 
brewers, &c., from going on the bonds of retail liquor 
dealers was unconstitutional. 

More than one hundred and fifty warrants have been 
served on saloon keepers in Cincinnati for selling liquor 
on First-day, last. There is talk of abandoning all 




























































NOTICES. 
WANTED.—A young man aged 27, a Friend, desires 
a position of trust and responsibility, where devotion 
to business will be appreciated. Best city references. 
Address R, Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 










Westrown BoarvinG ScHoou.—A stated meeting 
of the General Committee will be held at the school 
on Fourth-day, the 20th inst., at 8 A. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
the previous evening, at 7 o’clock, at the school. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Seventh-day, 16th inst. 

Conveyances will meet the 2.47 and 4.55 trains on 
the 16th and 19th instants, at Westtown Station. 

Wo. Evans, 

Philada., Sixth Mo. 1888. Clerk. 
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Diep, at her step-father’s (Aaron Roberts), on the 

20th of Second Month, 1886, Mary W. Romoy, in the 
40th year of her age, a member of Hickory-Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
, suddenly, at his residence near Centerdale, 
Iowa, on the 3d of Fifth Mo. 1888, AAron RoBERTS, 
in the 78th year of his age, a member of Hickory- 
Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 

——, at West Chester, Pa., Fifth Month 3rd, 1888, 
Mary ANN NEWLIN, in the 68th year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, at his residence in Plainfield, Hendricks Co. 
Ind., on the 27th of Fifth Mo. 1888, IRA CarTER, in 
the 73rd year of his age, an esteemed elder and mem- 
ber of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. He was from early 
life strongly attached to the principles of our beloved 
Society. The Christian patience with which he bore 
his sufferings, and the many expressions of desire for 
a home in Heaven, gave his family and friends the 
assurance that his end was peace. 







































